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Memorabilia. __ 


E October number of Deutsche Rund- | 


schau devotes an article to Nelson’s visit 
to Germany in the summer of 1800. He went 


thither in company with the Hamiltons, | 


Queen Maria Carolina, Lady Hamilton’s 
mother, Miss Cornelia Knight, and Fatme, 
once a slave-girl in the harem of Murad Bey, 
who passed as prisoner first to the French 
and then to Nelson, by whom she was bes- 
towed on Lady Hamilton. Nelson was on 
his way back to England, travelling via 
Trieste, Vienna, Prague, Dresden, Dessau 
and Magdeburg to Hamburg. In mest places 
the party was féted. At Vienna Haydn pro- 
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| urged even than usual 


| nell’s 
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bottles put on the dinner-table and declared 
that he was keeping the remainder to cele- 
brate the six victories over the French which 


| he hoped yet to win. Last of all they visited 
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a show of waxworks there, where, to Emma’s 
delight, they found Nelson in effigy, looking 
just as if he were alive. On Oct. 31 they 
embarked on the King George, and on Nov. 6, 
after a stormy passage, dropped anchor at 


| Yarmouth. 


‘HE social and economic theories which it 

exists to expound are more forcibly 
by the American 
Review .in its October number. From the 
point of view of ‘ N. and Q.,’ the most in- 
teresting article is Mr. George Marion O’ Don- 
‘Portrait of a Southern Planter: 
1920-1932.’ This gives an account of the 


| organization of an estate of over a thousand 
| acres, not far from the Mississippi, which, 


so long as conditions were undisturbed by the 
measures of the Progressives, was run on old- 


| fashioned lines and farmed for subsistence 


as well as, or perhaps more than, for profit. 


| Kighteen negro families derived their liveli- 
| hood from it, under the protective direction 


of the white owner. Cotton, of course, was 


| the crop produced for market, but, in the 


duced in honour of the great Admiral the so- 
called ‘‘ Nelson-mass’’; after the perform- 
ance of it, Nelson is said to have begged for 
the gift of Haydn’s pen, and given his own 
gold watch in exchange. Here, too, the por- 
trait by Fiuger was drawn. At Dresden 
things were not so happy. Nelson’s physique 
seems to have disappointed expectation; and 


| years of perfect satisfaction, only enough was 
| grown to keep the plantation going prosper- 
| ously, and four hundred acres of the estate 
| Were pastureland and timber. The owners 
| lived there and desired nothing better. Their 
| days, of which a specimen is sketched — be- 
| ginning at five o’clock and ending about 
| half-past nine, regulated by bells and broken 





Emma was not received at court by Maria 
Amelia. At Dessau Duke Franz met them 
with kindness, and to this day a hill at 


Bockerode, on the Elbe, is called Nelsonberg, 


in memory of Nelson’s having been enter- 
tained there. At Magdeburg, again, the recep- 
tion was not cordial. Still, Nelson made a 
speech inculcating hatred of the French, with 
Emma as interpreter; and on his departure 
was accompanied by a swarm of boats, one of 
which overturned and gave Nelson the chance 
of being helpful to its occupants. Hamburg, 
on the other hand, showed itself enthusiastic. 
Nelson attended a performance at 
theatre; visited the aged Klopstock; and 


signed his name in the parish Bible of a. 


Lutheran community, which their cleric had 
brought forty miles for that purpose. A 
wine-merchant presented him with a dozen 
bottles of the rarest Rhine wine; and Nel- 
son, after much hearty hand-shaking, had six 





by a two-hour dinner period — followed an 
ancestral routine. Something was left, too, 
of the better side of the traditional attitude 
of the Southern landholder towards the negro, 
and the planter carried definite responsibility 
for the well-being of his negro tenants. Of 
these there were two classes, the renters and 
the share-croppers. The renters furnished 
their own mules, ploughs and seed, in fact 
everything needful for the making of a crop; 
the planter furnished the land and the house. 


| At the end of the year the planter received as 
| rent one-third of the corn grown and one- 
the | 


fourth of the cotton, the rest of the crops being 
the property of the renter. The share-cropper 
was furnished by the planter not only with 


| land and house but also with mules, ploughs 


and seed, himself giving nothing but the 
labour; at the end of the year he divided the 
crops with the planter. While nearly all the 
food was grown on the plantation, clothes had 
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to be provided from outside. The negroes ob- 
tained what they wanted for this as for extra 
food or medicine from the neighbouring vil- 
lage by orders upon the plantation, and 
repaid by deductions from their share of the 
yield when the year’s accounts were squared. 
This is a scheme in which obviously, as in the 
mediaeval schemes of life, much depended 
frankly on the goodwill and honesty of the 
parties concerned. Moreover, in the example 
given the planter’s life was not complicated 
by the requirements of the young: there were 
but himself and his wife and his mother-in- 
law in the plantation-house. Still, as a 
picture of life lived with success from 1919 
to 1925 and adhered to as far as possible and 
as long as possible from 1925 onwards, it is 
impressive. It was broken up by the pressure 
of modern ideas of progress and by the exi- 
gencies of the economic situation, as under- 
stood and dealt with by modern politicians. 


NHE ‘ Desert Idyll’? which Major C. S. | 
Jarvis gives us in the November Corn- | 


hill is entitled ‘ Across Libyan Wastes.’ It 
includes a description of the ‘‘ shadow dial.’’ 
This is a contrivance invented by an Army 
Light Car officer during the War. It con- 
sisted ‘“‘ of a round disc of wood screwed to 


the front of the car in the centre of which | 


was a short iron rod about four inches high. 
On the disc itself was a movable hand like 
the hand of a clock, which could be screwed 
into any position by means of a nut.’”’ To 
work it one took a bearing on the direction 
in which one wanted to go, and ran the car 
on to this line; then the clock hand was 
moved round until, with the car in position, 


it was exactly covered by the shadow 
thrown by the iron spike; after that 
all that one had to do was to s0 


drive the car that the shadow lay always 
upon the hand. One could travel so on a 
correct bearing for about thirty or forty min- 
utes, after which the movement of the sun 
would render it necessary to take another 
shot. Major Jarvis adds that in some ways 
the shadow dial is more satisfactory than a 
corrected compass, for the simple reason that 
it cannot get out of order, a misfortune to 
which, after too much bumping and lurch- 
ing, the compass is sadly liable. 


N Romanische Forschungen, which we 
noticed last week (ante p. 200) we found, 
in Mme Vernay’s account of the Child in 
French Folk-lore, two rhymes with which the 
story-teller should finish up: 
1. Je sais une petite chanson 
De morrue et de poisson. 
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Mite, unite, mite, 

La voila dite. 

Mite, mite, moute. 

La voila toute. 

En passant par Noyelles 

Mon p’tit conte s’est noyé, 
En passant par Amiens 

Mon p’tit conte s’y trouve bien, 
En passant par Paris 

Mon p’tit conte est fini. 


| WM HE Oxford Press has brought out a new edi- 
tion of ‘The Pocket English Dictionary’— 
| —a work which rivals the ‘ Concise Oxford 
| Dictionary ’ in all its several merits. It will 
| be remembered that it costs but 3s. 6d. This 
| new edition has been prepared by Mr. H. 
|G. Le Mesurier, who worked under the guid- 
| ance of Mr. H. W. Fowler until Mr. Fowler’s 
| lamented death in December, 1933; it there- 
fore, in the changes introduced, still bears 
| the mark of the mind of that incomparable 
lexicographer. He decidedly chose a good 
successor. The main text of the Dictionary 
has received careful revision as minute 
changes (e.g., ‘‘ Mongoloid ”’ for ‘‘ Mongol"; 
““cushy ’’ reduced from a main word to a 
derivative of ‘‘ cushion ’’) plainly show; but 
the chief feature of the new edition will be 
found in the twenty pages of additional 
words, derived from the Supplement to the 
‘N.KE.D.’ They are largely technical words 
which, in this age when 6o much in the way 
of science and mechanics has become part of 
ordinary thought and speech, work themselves 
rapidly into the general texture of the lan- 
guage. A fair number of others are derived 
from sport; some are colloquial; and several 
are trade terms, these latter . including 
‘““nippy,’’ ‘‘ waitress in a Lyons restaurant,” 
which seems very generous. The definitions, 
as usual, are most skilful. Perhaps to the 
| explanation of ‘‘ Houyhnhnm’”’ might have 
| been added note of the superior excellence 
| of these horses, without which the very point 
| of their existence will be missed. From 
this wonderful little volume is now increased 
| to 1024 pages. Itsshape and size alone would 
| tend to make it a favourite desk dictionary. 


| [‘ Scottish Notes and Queries for October is 
a curious paragraph about a monument 
|at Rye. It is to James Worsell, buried in 
| 1824, and said thereon to have been “‘ exiled 

from Holland on account of his adherence to 
| the Protestant Faith.”” When enquiry was 

made about this astonishing statement, it 
' was found that the deceased had been com 
| fused with his grandfather, who had beet 
| obliged in his day to flee from Holland. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE REV. JEREMIAH SMITH, 
1653-1723. 


1. PARENTAGE, 


“TE must have been born about the year | 


1653."" So writes Mr. James Bennett 
in his work hereinafter referred to, at p. 349: 


and the statement is doubtless based on the | 


fact that Jeremiah Smith’s age at the time 
of his death was nearly seventy. His actual 
parentage seems nowhere to be recorded by 
any who have written of him, but this—as 
the result of much research—I shall hope to 
establish in and by the present article. 
There can, I think, be no room for doubt as 
to the particular family of Smith to which 
he belonged. From what will hereinafter ap- 
pear as to armorial bearings and as to a very 


material silver tankard bearing the hall-mark | 


of 1703-4, it is obvious that he sprang of the 
well-known Kentish family of Smith of. 
Buckland, near Maidstone, Co. Kent, and 
later of Boughton Monchelsea (earlier spelt 
‘Monchensie’’) in the same county—(see 
Hasted’s ‘ History of Kent,’ 1782, ii., p. 399), 
whose early pedigree, commencing with 
Simon Smith of Buckland aforesaid and pre- 
served in the Heralds’ College, has been 
greatly amplified by William Berry in his 
“County Genealogies: Kent’ (London, 
1830), and could be yet further amplified by 
myself were space available to such end. A 
short pedigree of the family will be found 
also in Hasted, op. cit., and one also in ‘ The 
Smith Family,’ by the Rev. Compton Reade, 
1902, pp. 23 sq. 

The armorial bearings of this particular 
Kentish family of Smith—as confirmed to 
Simon Smythe, of Boughton Moncheleea, 
gent., by Camden, Clarencieux, on 14 Sept., 
1605 — are Arms, Or, three bars sable, in 
chief as many crosses, formee fitchee, of the 
second. Crest, On a mount, vert, a talbot, 
sejant, erm, collared and ringed, or; and, 
on the dexter side of the mount, a branch 
of laurel of the first. 

I have not been able—even in my own 
amplifications of Berry—to find the precise 
limk which attaches the father of the Rev. 
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he belonged thereto, I many years ago made 
| a prolonged search in the registers of Al! 
| Saints’, Maidstone, as also in those of 
| Boughton Monchelsea, Chart Sutton, and 
_ Linton, followed by an equally prolonged 
| search amongst wills and administrations at 
Canterbury and also in the P.C.C. 

In the registers of All Saints’. Maidstone, 
I found a Jeremiah Smith there baptized on 
21 Dec., 1635—this being the crucial year 
above referred to—as son of ‘‘ Jeremiah 
Smith, barber, and Sara his wife.’’ I need 
hardly remind my readers in passing, that 
the trade of a ‘‘barber”’ in those days 
“‘ ranked as a skilled profession, and barbers 
were also practitioners in surgery and den- 





tistry. When prohibited from practising 
| surgery they still acted as dentists until 
| 1745.’’ (See Harmsworth’s ‘ Universal En- 


cyclopedia,’ vol. ii., p. 913). They were, in 
common parlance, ‘‘ Barber-Surgeons.”’ 

The parents of this child were apparently 
| the ‘‘ Jeremy Smith ” and “‘ Sara Jetter ’’—- 
| (not ‘‘ Fetter,’ as printed in the published 
‘Marriage Registers of All Saints’, Maid- 
stone, from 1542 to the middle of the eight- 
| eenth century,’ p. 55)—of the same town, who 
_were married at All Saints’ aforesaid on 
, 9 Oct., 1648. They had several children, all 
| baptized at All Saints’ aforesaid, the father 

in the case of two of them (namely the sons 
| Jeremiah and John) being styled ‘‘ barber,”’ 

his occupation remaining unmentioned in the 
' other cases, and the mother’s name in each 
case’ being given as Sara or Sarah. 
| The baptisms are as follows:—Sarah, 5 
Aug., 1650; Thomas, 15 Dec., 1651; Hannah, 
— Apr., 1652; Jeremiah, 21 Dec., 1653; 
| Mary, 29 Dec., 1655; John, 5 Apr., 1658; 
| and Hanna, 30 June, 1663. The spelling of 
| the father’s Christian name in the case of 
| the first, second and third is ‘‘ Jeremy,’’ in 
the case of the fourth, fifth and sixth ‘* Jere- 
miah,’’ and in the case of the seventh 
‘“* Jeremy” again. 
| His said wife Sara predeceased him and 
was buried at All Saints’ on 10 Dec., 1689, 
| as ‘‘ ye wife of Jeremiah Smith.’’ (In pass- 
ing I may say that the name of Jetter occurs 
| again in a marriage entry at All Saints’ 
| aforesaid on 30 Nov., 1696). 
| But for three facts of which I shall hope 
| to dispose, there can, I think, be little doubt 
| that this Jeremiah Smith, father of the seven 
| above-recorded children, is the same person 
as ‘‘ Jeremiah Smith of Maidstone, Co. 








Jeremiah to this family, but, having for | Kent, Linendraper,”” who in his will dated 
divers reasons arrived at the conclusion that | 19 Dec., 1690, so described himself, his actual 
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signature thereto being “‘ Jere Smith.”’ This | 


testator was buried at All Saints’ aforesaid 
as ‘‘ Linendraper,”’ on 3 Jan., 1690/1, and 
his said will was proved in the Consistory 
Court of Canterbury (Book 56, Folio 56) on 
12 Mar., 1690/1. 


daughter Hannah Smith and to her sister | 


Wicking ’’; refers to money ‘‘ which I have 
charged on the house of Robert Brooks in 
Weeke Street, Maidstone’’; makes bequests 
to ‘‘my son Jeremiah,’ to “‘my_ son 


of Maidstone, Co. Kent, Linendraper,’’ whos 
will I have just set out, are :— 

(1) That such testator’s business was that 
of a ‘‘ linen-draper ’’ when he made his will 
in December, 1690—instead of that of 4 


| ‘* barber,’ as in the baptismal entries of 
In this will he makes bequests to ‘‘ my | 


December, 1653, and April, 1658, already re. 
ferred to. 
(2) That such testator makes no mention 


| of any child of his son Jeremiah other than 


Thomas’’ (‘‘my New Testament with | 
Clarke’s notes ’’: the said Clarke being pos- | 
sibly the well-known Nonconformist minis- | 
ter, the Rev. Matthew Clarke hereinafter re- | 


ferred to), to ‘‘ my son Thomas | sic] Smith ”’ 
(‘‘my silver tankard and my best Bible’’), and 
to ‘‘my son John Smith’’; refers to some 
notes in a book ‘‘ bought by my son Char!- 
ton’’; makes bequests to ‘‘my daughter 


Wicking,”’ to ‘‘ my grand-daughter Elizabeth | 


Charlton,” to ‘‘my grand-son Jeremiah 
Smith,’’ to the “‘ rest of my grand-children, 
Sarah Charlton, Mary Charlton and Mary 
Smith,’’ to ‘‘ my faithful servant Mary Pol- 
lard,’”’ to ‘‘my nephew Thomas Smith ye 
younger of Maidstone, Sadler,’’ with resi- 
due to the three sons aforesaid, ‘‘ Thomas 
Smith, Jeremiah Smith and John Smith,” 
whom he appoints as executors, whilst he 


one child likewise so named, whereas the Rey, 
Jeremiah in his own will, undated, but 
proved in 1723, gives his two eldest sons as 
‘“my eldest son Skinner” and ‘‘ my second 
son Jeremiah ”’; 

(3) That such testator speaks of “‘ the rest 
of my grand-children, Sarah Charlton, Mary 
Charlton and Mary Smith,’’—there being 


| no mention of a grandchild Skinner Smith, 


As to (1): much might have happened be- 
tween 1658 and 1690; I do not feel pressed by 
the change from ‘barber’ to “ linen. 


| draper ’’ during that lengthy period. 


appoints his friends ‘‘ John Thatcher and | 


Edward Deare, both of Maidstone,”’ to he 
‘* overseers,’’ the witnesses of the will being 
Catharine Colvill, Robert Edmonds and John 
Edmonds, 

Now it is known that Sarah, née Smith, 
married William Charlton at All Saints’ 
aforesaid on 8 Dec., 1674, and was buried 
there on 5 Feb., 1685/6, and that Mary, née 
Smith, married John Wicking (or, as it is 
given in the register, ‘‘ Wickins’’) at All 


Saints’ aforesaid, on 25 Aug., 1687, and con- | 


oc 


firmation of my view that ‘‘my son Jere- 
miah ’’ in the will is the Rev. Jeremiah, is 
derived from an addendum to the latter’s 
own will (proved in the P.C.C. on 9 Sept.. 
1723), showing that he had a sister Hannah, 
née Smith, who was living (‘‘ my poor and 
helpless sister Hannah Andrews’’) at the 
date of such addendum, so that the second 
Hannah, née Smith, the one baptized at All 
Saints’ aforesaid on 30 June, 1663 (the first 
having obviously died as an infant), married 
one Andrews. 

The three facts which might conceivably 
have caused doubt as to whether the Rev. 
Jeremiah’s father was the ‘‘ Jeremiah Smith 


As to (2) and (3): I feel even less pressed, 
For the Rev. Jeremiah Smith may well have 
had a first-born son Jeremiah (a legatee of 
his grandfather) living on 19 Dec., 1690, and 
thereafter dying as an infant either before 
or after the birth of the Rev. Jeremiah’s son 
Skinner, and in any case before the baptism 
of the Rev. Jeremiah’s son Jeremiah who 
lived to manhood, as hereinafter will be seen. 
It was in those days quite a common occul- 
rence for a later child to be christened by the 
name of a deceased child. 

I do not myself, in any case, think any of 
these small points to have any weight in 
view of the salient facts which I will now 
set forth. Be it here kept firmly in mind 
that Jeremiah Smith of Maidstone, the tes- 


tator of 19 Dec., 1690, had a daughter Mary 
née Smith, who — as already stated — was 


baptized at All Saints’ aforesaid on 29 Dec., 
1655, and who, at the date of his said will, 
was living as ‘‘ my daughter Wicking.”’ [er 


‘marriage at All Saints’ aforesaid to John 


Wicking (or Wickins) on 25 Aug., 1687, | 
have already mentioned. 

[ have but little, if any, doubt, for 
reasons which will appear, that John 
and Mary Wicking (or Wickins) wer 
the parents of Richard Wicking (sic), who 
was born in or about 1693 or 1694, and who, 
dying on 29 Jan., 1778,—as we know from4 
fragment of a letter dated from ‘‘ Maid- 
stone 30 Jan.,’’ 1778, now in possession of 


| the Collier family hereinafter referred to,- 


was buried on 6 Feb., 1778, at All Saints 
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aforesaid, as ‘‘ Mr. Richard Wickens [sic], 
84,”’ i.e., aged eighty-four. 
And the last named is, beyond question, 
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time the widow of .Daniel Baylie—as herein- 
after shown—the testator must have forgot- 


| ten that she was now Eleanor Baylie, widow, 


the same person as ‘‘ Richard Wicking of | 


Maidstone Co. Kent, Gentleman,’’ whose 
will dated 1776 (wherein he so describes him- 
self) was proved in the P.C.C, on 14 Feb., 
1778. 

Before, however, we read the evidence 
afforded by his will, let me say that in the 
old correspondence in possession of the Collier 
family and now before me—in addition to 
the 1778 fragment already referred to—-l 
find: reference to ‘‘ Mr. Wicking’”’ in two 
letters of October, 1770. In a letter of 16 


Oct., 1770, from the Rev. Jeremiah Smith’s | 
grandson, Thomas Smith, hereinafter more | 
| John Wicking (or Wickins) and Mary, née 
| Smith (married at All Saints’ aforesaid on 
| 25 Aug., 1687) and thus a nephew of the 
ter, we read:—‘‘ I wrote last Wednesday to | 


particularly referred to, addressed to the 
latter’s first cousin (afterwards his wife) 
Ann (‘‘ Nancy ’’), née Roberts, at Cirences- 


Mr. Wicking when I sent mine and my 
Mother’s letter by Mr. Jissier’’ [query, pos- 
sibly Jetter?] ‘‘ who was to return to Maid- 
stone the next day.” 
from the same writer to the same addressee 
at Cirencester, dated 30 Oct., 1770, we read : 


You were right in supposing by my silence 
that I had not received an answer to the letter 
I wrote to Mr Wicking but I have now the 
pleasure to acquaint you that last week a gen- 
tleman (and his Friend) from Maidstone called 
on me by Mr. Wicking’s desire to inform me 
that Mr. Wicking had received my letter, that 
he would have written me an answer, but his 
eyes were so weak and bad that he could not 
see to do it, but that he entirely approved of 
what I said in my letter. I was very glad I 


In a further letter | 


and ‘‘Smith”’ in such bequest to her must 
have crept in per incuriam). 

He leaves also £8,000 to Thomas Smith, 
son of ‘‘ Revd, Skinner Smith deceased,”’ 
who, as is known, was son of the Revd. Jere- 
miah., 

He leaves, further, £50 to the widow 
(unnamed) of ‘“ Jeremiah Smith, hosier, 
Cheapside, deceased.”’ 

All this seems to favour the view that the 
said testator, Richard Wicking of Maid- 
stone, was a close relative of the Rev. Jere- 
miah Smith, and, in my view, as already 
above indicated, he was in fact a son otf 


Rev. Jeremiah and so a first cousin of the 
Rev, Skinner Smith, the latter being the 
father of Thomas Smith, the legatee of the 
£8,000 as above recorded. 

If this be so, then the parentage of the 
Revd. Jeremiah seems to be fairly well estab- 
lished, his father being the above-mentioned 


| Jeremiah Smith of Maidstone, the testator 


of 19 Dec., 1690. 

An earlier member of the immediate family 
of the said Jeremiah Smith of Maidstone— 
there buried as aforesaid on 3 Jan., 1690/1— 
may well have been the ‘‘ Jeremy Smith, 
bachelor,’”’ so described in the entry of his 
burial at All Saints’ aforesaid on 18 Feb., 


| 1619/20—administration of the estate of whom 


happened to be at home when the gentlemen | 


called. They stayed about a quarter of an 
hour and drank each of them a glass of wine. 
I fhad] told Mr. Wicking that I observed there 
was half a year's interest due on my Note 
which I was ready to pay to whom he should 
direct. I therefore expected they would have 
brought an order from him to pay it, but 
nothing was said about it. 


And now let us see what the said Richard 
Wicking says and does in and by his said 
will, dated 1776 and proved on 14 Feb., 
1778. In addition to bequests in favour of 
(a) ‘‘the Presbyterian Chapel at Maid- 


stone”? (£500 in trust), (b) his maidservant | 


(£2,000 and all the testator’s house-linen, 
pictures, etc.) and (c) ‘‘St Luke and St. 
Thomas’ Hospitals ’’ (a resiauary bequest), 
he leaves £2,000 to Thomas Smith, son of 


“Revd. Jeremiah Smith deceased,’’ and 
£1,000 to ‘‘ Eleanor Smith,” “his [sic] 
sister.” (As the Revd. Jeremiah Smith’s 


(described as ‘‘ Jeremiah Smith late of Maid- 
| stone in the Diocese of Canterbury ’’) was 
| granted in the Consistory Court of Canter- 
bury on 14 Mar., 1619/20, to his brother 
Thomas Smith, ‘‘of Sevenocks, Cordwyner”’ : 
joint-sureties with the latter being Godden 
Smith of ‘‘ Sevenock,’’ aforesaid, ‘‘ Cord- 
wyner,”’ and John Holland “ of the City of 
Canterbury, Cordwyner.”’ 
| This Godden Smith himself, moreover, is of 

interest in that he may, perhaps, provide a 
| link with the basic family of Smith of Buck- 
| land, and later of Boughton Monchelsea afore- 
said. For he may well have derived his 
| Christian name of Godden from the family of 
| Godden, one of whom, namely Robert God- 
| den, married Jane, sister of George Smith 
| of Maidstone aforesaid, clothier, (will dated 
| 20 May, 1616, and proved in the Consistory 
| Court of Canterbury on 11 Sept., 1616), who 
| was buried at Maidstone, a bachelor, on 


daughter Eleanor, née Smith, was at that / 2 Sept., 1616, and third daughter of George 
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Smith of Linton aforesaid (will dated 8 July, 
1601, and proved in the Consistory Court of 
Canterbury on 26 Sept., 1610), who was one 
of the brothers of Simon Smith of Boughton 
Monchelsea (will dated 13 Jan., 1587/8, and 
proved in the Archdeaconry Court of Canter- 
bury on 15 Feb., 1587/8) and one of the five 
sons of Simon Smith of Buckland aforesaid 
(will dated 15 Feb., 1561/2, and proved in 
the P.C.C. on 22 Apr., 1567). 
L. Granam H. Horton-SMItTu, 
F.S.A. SCOT. 
(To be concluded), 


JOHN ELLISTON AND JOHN 
SPARROW, 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATORS OF 
JacoB BEHMEN. 


Tas pedigree of the family of Elliston of 
Gestingthorpe, Essex, printed in the 
Herald and Genealogist, v. 424, states that 
the mother of John Elliston, the translator, 
was ‘‘ probably one of the Sparrow family.”’ 
The object of this note is (1) to adduce evi- 
dence that she was Elizabeth, 3rd daughter 
of Captain John Sparrow, of Gestingthorpe 
(the paternal grandfather of John Sparrow, 
the translator) and (2) to supplement the 
account of John Sparrow, the translator, 
given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
1. The mother of John Elliston, the 
translator. 


(a) Capt. John Sparrow, of Gestingthorpe, 
who died il Sept., 1626, had five children 
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| was a son of John Raymond and Anne Spar- 


row, and William Raymond, junior, was a 


| grandson of Oliver Raymond (Berry’s ‘Essex 


Pedigrees,’ Harl. Soc., 1879, 696). It is sug- 
gested that the Ellistons can only have heen 
kinsmen of John Sparrow, the translator, 
and also of the Raymonds, 'if they were des- 
cended from a marriage between John Ellis- 
ton, the father of the translator, and a daugh- 
ter of Capt. John Sparrow, since the pedi- 
grees of Elliston and Raymond show no 
other marriages with any member of the 
Sparrow family. 

(d) The Christian name of the mother of 
John Elliston, the translator, was Elizabeth 


| (as appears from the entry in the Gesting- 


thorpe Parish Register: ‘‘ 1632. Elizabeth 


‘the wife of John Elliston, was buried the 


foure and twentieth day of April’’); and 


_Capt. John Sparrow had a daughter of that 


name (see (@) above). 

(e) The Gestingthorpe parish register, as 
it now exists, contains no marriage entries 
prior to 1626, which may account for the 
absence of the ‘‘ best evidence ’’ of the mar- 


| riage of John Elliston and Elizabeth Spar- 


row. It may be worth mentioning that John 
Brailsford and Mary Sparrow (see (a) above) 


| were licensed to be married at Gestingthorpe 


3 June, 1620 (‘ Marriage Licence Allega- 


| tions,’ Harl. Soc., 1887, 87). 


2. John Sparrow, the translator. 
(a) Married Hester, daughter of Joseph 


| Norgate, of Norwich, and had issue: John, 


(Monumental Inscription, printed in Chan- | 
| 1670 (Parish Register). 
372) namely (i) Colonel John Sparrow (the | 


cellor’s ‘ Sepulchral Monuments of Essex,’ 


father of John Sparrow, the translator) ; 
ii) Anne (the wife of John Raymond, of 

Ichamp Walter); (iii) Johanna; (iv) 
Elizabeth ; 
Brailsford). He left no will (Letters of 
Administration P.C.C. 16 Sept., 1626). 

(b) John Sparrow, the translator, in his 
preface to the Mysterium Magnum (1654) re- 
fers to John Elliston, the translator, as 
‘“my deare kinsman.’’ 

(c) The will (Com. of London, Essex and 
Herts, 1674) of Peter Elliston, brother of 
John Elliston, the translator, mentions ‘‘my 
kinsman Oliver Raymond’’; and the will 
(P.C.C. 1691) of John Elliston, son of Peter 
Elliston, mentions ‘‘my kinsman William 
Raymond junior.’’ 


| (see Visitation of Essex, 1664, 


Robert, Joseph, Drew, Hester and Elizabeth 


ed. J. J. 
Howard). 


(b) Was buried at Gestingthorpe 8 Dec., 


(c) Left a will which was proved in the 


| P.C.C, 22 Mar., 1670/1 (40 Duke). 


(v) Mary (the wife of John | 


| 


R. R. A. Waker. 





ICHENS ON OLD TOMBSTONES,—The 
one desire of the churchyard scribe is to 

get rid of these as soon as possible, but the 
botanist has found a use for them, and Mr. 
Raymond H. Torrey attempts to discover the 
approximate age of lichen thalli by the dates 
on the stones. He describes his ideas in 
Torreya, xxxiv. (1934) 96, and states that 
in the old cemetery at Gilead, where Enoch 


| Crosby, the American spy—‘‘ Harvey Birch "’ 
| —of Fenimore Cooper’s novel, is buried, .an 
| old red sandstone headstone placed in 1795 


Now, Oliver Raymond | 


was so richly covered with crustose and foliose 
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lidhens as to obscure part of the inscription, 
while marble headstones of about 1840-1850 
bore only crustose lichens. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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| 


| 


Sr PAUL AND POLYBIUS.—I picked up 


some time ago a copy of Bacon’s ‘Advance- 


ment of Learning,’ edited by G. W. Kitchin, | 


which had been most carefully annotated in 
pencil by F. H. Bowring. He was enthusi- 
astic about the book and had read it at beast 
six times. He was a good scholar and for 
some years the senior ex-Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. One note of his seems 
to me worth reproduction. Though the point 
may have been raised by this time, it is not 
recognized in the older books on St. Paul 
which | read years since. Of Polybius I know 
little, having been repelled by his style of 
writing. The note is attached to Bacon’s 
description of St. Paul as ‘‘ the only learned 
among the Apostles,’ Book i., 12: 

I found it perfectly certain that the writer 
of St. Paul’s Epistles was 
acquainted with Polybius. 
words and meanings (as cf. oréyowey = endure 
{I Cor. ix, 12] are taken from Polybius, advamo\- 
dynres finexcusable,”’ Romans i, 20], a@xarddvuros 
[‘ indissoluble,” Hebrews vii, 16], amoxapadoxia, 
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| value of this piece of sky to be determined, 


and thus the sill-ratio at the point in 
question. I first used the word skymeter 


'on May 8, 1934. 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


RMY DRESS: PROTECTIVE COLOUR. 
—The merits of khaki or grey for an 
army as a means of protective colour seem to 


| have taken a long time to be appreciated. 
| The principle had been realised many years 


;am told, in the 
| Boer 
| they 


before it came into general use in our army, 
if a note to Cooper’s ‘ Last of the Mohicans ’ 
is correct. Khaki became general, I 
latter part of the 
War. Certainly the C.I.V., when 
marched through London before 


| their departure for South Africa, did not 


intimately | 
All ‘the strange | 


|“ earnest expectation,” Romans viii, 19, and | 


Phil. i, 20]. 
taken from warfare most (if not all) which are 
in and from Polybius. 


I reproduce the note as it was written, 
adding only the meanings of the long words 
and the references I have found in the 
Epistles. 


V. R. 


© NEW WORDS: “ ISOPHOTAL ”: 

“ SKYMETER.’’—These two words, of 
recent invention, are both used in connection 
with the daylight illumination of a room, 
and the former also applies to artificial 
illamination. As definitions I suggest :— 

_Isophotal: equal light or illumination. A 
lime connecting points in a room which are 
equally illuminated is called an isophotal 
line. Such lines were first drawn by Henri 
Matéchal in 1894, and have since been vari- 
ously described. I first named them ‘“ iso- 
photal lines ’’ on May 23, 1927. 

Skymeter. This is an instrument, designed 
and made by me, by means of which the 
outline is drawn, and the area en- 
closed by it measured, of the piece of sky 
seen’ through a window, and over some 
obstruction such as a roof, from a point in 
atoom. It further enables the illuminating 


He constantly uses expressions | 





wear it. ‘The Last of the Mohicans’ was 
published as long ago as 1826. The famous 
scout, who in this volume is Hawk-eye, is 
described in chap. iii. as wearing 

a hunting shirt of forest-green, fringed with 


faded yellow, and a summer cap of skins which 
had been shorn of their fur. 


A footnote, not given in some editions. 


adds : 

The thunting-shirt is a picturesque smock- 
frock, being shorter, and ornamented with 
fringes and tassels. The colours are intended 
to imitate the hues of the wood, with a view 
to concealment. Many corps of American 
riflemen have been thus attired; and the dress 
is one of the most striking of modern times. 

It took a long time to strike and penetrate 
the intelligence of our army authorities. At 
10 S. ii. 253 the late Cox. W. F. Pripgavx, 
correcting a previous contribution, notes that 
Lord Roberts was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief in November, 1885, and khaki had been 
worn by Indian troops several years before. 
Yule, in his ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ stated that 
khaki was the colour of the uniforms worn 
by some of the Punjab regiments at the siege 
of Delhi, and that it became very popular 
in the army generally during the campaigns 
of 1857-8, being adopted as a convenient 
material by many other corps. When Cot. 
PrrpEavx first joined his regiment at Poona 
in 1860, ‘‘the men wore the usual scarlet 
tunic.’”’ I have heard that bright colours, as 
visible as possible, were desired in order to 
enable the artillery, shooting from behind, to 
see their fellow-soldiers and aim beyond them. 

The dates I have given are a sad comment 
on military intelligence, but India was 
ahead of England, as it was in the use of 
finger-prints to detect habitual criminals. 
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I do not know that there was any special 


principle governing the colour of army dress | 


in England, such as the use of red to mini- 
mise the appearance of blood after wounds. 
But I note that Napoleon, after the battle 
of Eylau, was so horrified with the sight of 
wounds on white uniforms that he ordered 
these to be given up. 

QUARE. 


SAFETY CROSSINGS AND TRAFFIC 

LIGHTS.—The revised proverb, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing new under the sun (save the old)’’ is 
illustrated by the discovery of an old police 
notice dated 1868. It is headed: ‘‘ Street 
Crossing Signals, Bridge Street, New Palace 
Yard.”’ 
our current traffic lights, except 
uprights or standards bore semaphore arms 
on each side of the pillar. When the sig- 


nal arms were lowered, due caution was in- | 


dicated, and drivers of horses were advised 


to ‘‘ pass over the crossing with care and due | 


regard for the safety of foot passengers.’’ 
When the arms were “ at danger,’’ all horses 
and vehicles had to stop until pedestrians 
had crossed over. At night a green light 
indicated ‘‘ caution,’’ and a red said ‘‘stop’’ 
(as on our railways to-day). 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


NIONS AND CATTLE DISEASE. — In 
1887, at the Jubilee Exhibition held in 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the proprietors of the | 


Newcastle Chronicle issued as a souvenir a 
facsimile of the first number of the Newcastle 
Chronicle, published Saturday, Mar. 24, 
1764. Under ‘Foreign News, London, 
March 15,’ the following is given: 


They write from Brandenburgh, and other 


arts of Germany, that the distemper among | 


orned cattle was very much abated, which has 
been effected by ‘hanging five onions about the 
beasts’ necks directly after they are taken ill, 
and will not eat. Those onions draw the in- 
fection out, and look the next day as if they 
had been boiled. This remedy is to be re- 
ag several times, and the onions which 

ave been used are to be buried in a deep hole. 
And in a few days after the cattle are taken 
with a running at the nose, which carries off 
the distemper; it is also proper at that time to 
hang up some onions in the distempered cattle’s 
stables. 


The Newcastle Chronicle was printed by T. 
Slack and Company, at the Printing-Press, 
the Head of the Middle-Street, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

H. ASKEw. 

Spennymoor. 
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that the | 
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‘HE HON. JOHN BYNG’S TOURS.—In 

the preface to Vol. i. of this diary Byng 

is described as finding his chief pleasure in 

reading Shakespeare and riding about Eng- 

land. In July, 1785, he visits the Stratford- 
on-Avon district : 


... after dinner I went forward to pay m 
obeisance at the shrine of our immortal herd, 
but first the House of his birth . still in 
possession of the Hart family . . . Mrs. Hart 
says why, there, sir, is Shakespears old chair 
. .. and now see what ogee they have cut 
from it as well as from the old flooring of the 
bed room! I bought a slice of the chair & 1 
eagerly eyed the lower cross bar of the chair 
curiously wrought which Mrs. Hart would net 
be tempted to part with. The clerk of the 
Church I found therein showing it to a com- 
pany; and during the time of his absence with 
them I pilfered (in common with other collec: 
tors) from the Roman Pavement, at the head 
of Shakespeare’s grave stone, a tesselated tile 
which I hid in my pocket. 

The chair referred to—or presumably what 
was left of it—is said to have been sold ulti- 
mately to Princess Czartoryska; but are there 
any of these original ‘‘ Roman tesselated 
tiles ’’ left? 

Possibly the Hart family may have known 
of sources from which these Shakespearean 
relics could be ‘‘ replaced.’’ 

Some years ago at an old inn I was shown 
an oak bedstead on which Charles I. was ‘said 
to have slept, for one night. I was informed 
later that this was the third bedstead so 
honoured, the previous two having been pur- 
chased by American visitors. 

The Honble. gentleman’s 
| the celebrated Warwick Vase 
interest... 
and nothing [at Warwick Castle] to disgrace 
the taste of antiquity, but a vulgar overgrown 
Roman basin in the centre of the court; which 
I would toss into the centre of the river, or 
give to the Church for a font. 

This diary when fully published, bids fair 
to be as interesting in its unequivocal records 
of actions and impressions as that of the 
illustrious Samuel Pepys, written in the 
| previous century. 


remarks on 
are also of 


F. BRrapBurY. 


| 


| YHANGING LONDON. — A word in 

‘N. and Q.’ is perhaps due to the new 
| signal-posts at crossings with their cere- 
| monious looking poles and their orange globes 
—definitely a feature of the streets. They 


| have burst out over London with a miraculous ' 


| suddenness. 
E. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


' 


(HP NOTICE-BOARDS ON BRIDGES.-~ 
I believe that there are on certain river- 
bridges in Dorset notices stating that persons 
wilfully injuring any part of the bridge will 
te guilty of felony and will, upon conviction, 
be liable to transportation for life. A few 
years ago one of these notices was certainly 
displayed on the bridge by which the Warm- 
well to Affpuddle road is carried over the 
river Puddle. I shall be glad to know 
whether many of these notices are still exhi- | 
bited, and would appreciate any photographs | 
of them which amateur photographers are 
able to let me have. Are similar notices 
found anywhere else in England? I should 
think that contributors to ‘N. and Q.’ could 
wmpile an interesting and informative list of 
out-of-date notices still extant. 


HeEnRy Bateson. 


G.P.0. Box 1880W, Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia. 


OSEPH HUNTON THE QUAKER.—This | 

man began business at Yarmouth as a 
ready-made clothier, and subsequently opened 
a large shop at Bury St. Edmunds. These 
businesses, along with a sugar-baker’s estab- | 
lishment which he had founded in London, 
he sold when he was admitted to partnership 
in the firm of Dickson and Co., merchants, 
of Ironmonger Lane, London. In 1828, in 
consequence of rash speculations on the Stock 
Exchange, he was convicted and executed for 
forgery. Can any reader supply the year 
and place of Hunton’s birth, or inform me 
when his businesses at Yarmouth and Bury 
St. Edmunds were opened? Between 1798 
and 1803 he became acquainted with John 
Tawell, the Quaker who was the first mur- 
derer captured through the agency of the 
tletric telegraph, and at this period Tawell 
was living at Pakefield. Was this before 
Hunton had established his Bury St. 
Edmunds business, or did he have relatives 
at Pakefield to cause him to visit that local- 
ity? 








| 


HENRY BATESON. 


JOHN TAWELL, THE QUAKER MUR- 

DERER. — Born at Aldeby, Norfolk, in 
1784, John Tawell is stated to have been the 
secoml son of a general storekeeper. At four- 
en he found employment at Pakefield, Suf- 
folk, removing to London late in 1803. There, 
in 1814, he was convicted in connection with 
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| the forging of bills of exchange, and was sen- 


tenced to fourteen years’ transportation to 
New South Wales, where he rose to a posi- 
tion of considerable prominence and wealth. 
Throughout this period, and, in fact, right 
up to the time of his conviction for murder 
in 1845, Tawell wore Quaker garb, and was 
the associate and employee of Quakers. Ser- 
jeant Ballantine (‘Some Experiences of a 
Barrister’s Life’) and other authorities de- 
clare that he was never admitted a member 
of the Society of Friends; but I have reason 
to believe he was a Quaker at the time of, 
or shortly after, his arrival in London in 
1803. Can any reader give me (1) particu- 
lars of his parentage, including the exact 
date of his birth; (2) proof that his parents 
were or were not Quakers; and (3) details 
of his admission to the Society of Friends or 
proof that he was never admitted ? 


Henry Bateson. 


(jLD CAUSEWAYS IN ENGLAND.—Are 
there any books dealing with this? 
W. P.C.L. 


ANCASHIRE ARCHAEOLOGY.—What 
are the best books dealing with the 
archaeology of Lancashire ? 
W. P.C. la 


AND U, — By what rule do modern 

printers use these two forms of the letter ? 
I have before me a little book printed by the 
Burleigh Press in 1932 in which occurs: 
GEORGIUS . . . DEPUTATUS IMPRIMATUR . , . 
BUTT . . . JANVARII. Have there ever been 
any definite rules in the matter? 

As BG. Ms 


RTICLES OF WAR (See ante p. 259). — 
‘ Lawes | and Orders | of Warre. | 1641. | 
Established | For the good conduct | of the 
Service of | Ireland.’ | Dublin. Printed by 
the Society of Stationers, Printers to the 
King’s most Excellent Majestie. 1641. 16 
pages, unnumbered—6jins. x 42ins. These 
are the ‘“ Articles’? of James, Earl of 
Ormond and Ossory, Lieut.-General. 
A copy of these ‘‘Articles’’ is known—in 
a private collection. Do other copies exist? 
and, if so, where? 
NEUx. 


OSITION FOR SLEEP DETERMINED 
BY POINTS OF THE COMPASS. — 
Having read several views as to the most 
suitable position in relation to the compass 
points in which to lie when sleeping, I should 
like to hear of, or be referred to, any source 
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where this matter is intelligently discussed, | 


apart from mere theory. 
C. P. Haue. 


* QHOULDER-GUN.’’—‘‘ Thormanby,”’ i.e. 
W. Dixon, is quoted in ‘ Norfolk’ 


(Little Guides) as saying that at Holkham on | 
| ‘WHE view of Mr. 


Jan. 13 and 26, 1881, Lord Leicester and the 
Hon. Thomas Coke between them killed 
seventy-six wild geese, all with ‘‘ shoulder- 
guns,’’ a feat which the writer thought it 


would be impossible to achieve anywhere else | 


in England, except at Berkeley Castle, for 
nowhere else could the shoulder-gun get such 
chances at wild geese. 
What type of a gun was that described as 
a ‘‘ shoulder-gun ”’ ? 
H. AsSKEw. 


ANNE ASKEW’S CHILDREN. — The 

female martyr, Anne Askew, was the 
second daughter of Sir William Askew, of 
South Kelsey, Lincoln, by his first wife, 


Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Wrottesley. | 
Her elder sister, Martha, was betrothed by | 


her parents to Thomas Kyme, but she died 
before marriage, and Anne was either ‘n- 


duced or compelled to take her place. She | 
is said to have had two children by Thomas | 


Kyme. Is anything known about these ? 


H. ASKEW. 


OHN DAVIES OF KIDWELLY. — In 
1666 he translated ‘A History of the 
Caribby Islands.’ He was the author of sev- 
eral other works. Can any reader supply a 
brief biography of him? 
JoHn Evans. 
Velindre. 


‘ WURREY-BROWN.’’—In the National 

Gallery is a large oil-painting by Joseph 
Highmore, dated 1747, and entitled ‘ Portrait 
of a gentleman in a murrey-brown velvet 
coat.’’ What is the origin and meaning ol 
the description ? 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


{“ Murrey ” is an adaptation—through O.Fr. 


—of the med. Latin moratus, morata, from the 


Lat. morum mulberry: it designates the 
colour of the mulberry, a purplish red-brown. 
See ‘ N.E.D.’) 

UTHORS WANTED.—Who wrote : 

1. “ I say disagreeable things, which is a 
mark of true friendship.” 


2. “Her shy and simple words 
Were clear as after raindrops 
The music of the birds.” 


N. 


G. 


NOTES AND 
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QUERIES. 


— 


Replies. 
SHAKESPEARE AND ESSEX, 
(clxvii. 271; s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’). 

D. ©. Collins that the 

play of ‘Sir Thomas More,’ which has 
survived in a manuscript much revised, may 
have a reference to the 1601 rising of Essex 
and his compeers, does a great service in 
focussing attention on facts which emphasiz 
the serious view of the brief rebellion taken 
by Elizabeth and her advisers. Mr. Collins, 
in his article (Review of English Studies, 
October) attempts to relate ‘Sir Thomas 
More,’ to those events, just as, without the 
same wealth of illustration, the present 
writer suggested (at clxvi. 133) that the 
‘“ Mortal Moon’”’ sonnet might be so re. 
lated. 

The weaknesses of Mr. Collins’s case seem to 
me to be as follows: 

(1) He does not face the similarity between 
| Shakespeare’s 147 lines and the Jack Cade 
| scenes in the Yorkist plays, and overstresses 
| later parallels. 
| (2) There are, besides the ‘‘ Insurrection” 

scene, twenty lines (Addition III), in the 
revised manuscript, which, I believe, both Si: 
Edmund and Professor R. W. Chambers re- 
, gard as by Shakespeare. These lines are in 
| the handwriting of Henslowe’s book-keeper. 

Mr. Collins thinks the play may ultimatel) 

| have been offered to Shakespeare’s company. 
but the presence of these lines, the best in 
the play, make it difficult to see how thai 
can be the solution. 

(3) There is one passage of the revision 
| which it is suggested is an indication of sym- 
| pathy with Lady Essex; but it is simply in 
| the dramatic convention of the time. Lady 
| Oldcastle is given a similar scene in ‘ $ir 
| John Oldcastle’ (1599) ; indeed, the two seem 
| to be by the same writer. 

' I should like here to pass from Mr. Cob 
| lins’s able paper and state briefly what seems 
| to me the natural view to take of Shakes. 
peare’s relations with Essex. I assume a con- 
tinued interest in Southampton, and note 
that, whatever Shakespeare’s sympathies 
, may have been, they involved him in no dis- 
favour with the Queen. 
| I think the story of Shakespeare, Essex 
| and Southampton to be one in which the 
growing ascendancy of Essex over Southamp- 
ton was viewed with grave misgiving by the 
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poet. Essex assumed the role of domestic | Gold had written to Reynolds for advice in 
adviser in Southampton’s difficulties over his | the study of Greek. Gold later was ap- 
mother’s re-marriage, and in connection with | pointed Rector of St. Mary Aldermary, and 
his strange conduct towards Elizabeth Ver- | on 20 Apr., 1534, was executed with others 
non. The relations between the three are for complicity in the prophecies of Elizabeth 
up to a point very much those of Horatio, | Barton, ‘‘ the Holy Maid of Kent.” 

Hamlet and Ophelia. But in his military | 


aes ; J. R. F. 
career Southampton’s discipleship of Essex | 

was fateful. In the Irish expedition South- | TOHN KYRTON : CLEMENT BURDETT : 
ampton incurred great risk with the Queen JANE BARLOW (elxvii. 241, 280).—-I 
by becoming Master of the Horse to Essex. | must thank H. I. A. 


for the particulars 
about Clement Burdett. I am afraid the sug- 
gestion that John Kyrton may have been 
related to the Marian priest Thomas Kyrton 
is not sufficiently definite for my purpose. 
I had already explored, as far as I could, 
this Thomas; also Henry Kyrton, LL.B., 
| both of whom on 10 Feb., 1571, at Rome, 
a summary view of Shakespeare’s attitude to- | gave evidence against Queen Elizabeth for 
wards the intrigues into which Southamp- | heresy (Pollen, ‘ Eng. Cath. Reign of Eliz.," 
ton was drawn, we shall find it, not in the | 148) ; also Stephen Kyrton, ** marchant tay- 
plays, as some have thought, but in the | lor,” buried in St. Andrew Undershaft, 
poems. 1553. Neither these nor the printed pedi- 
Essex was a strange mixture of the man of | grees of Kyrton of Essex or Kyrton of Thorpe 
culture and the scheming politician. He was | Mandeville, Northants, produced any infor- 
interested in spiritualism; wrote a little | mation about Magister John Kyrton, who 
poetry ; had his agents and “‘ informers.’’ I | died 14 June, 1566. 
think his circle is described, and someone in | In answer to H. I. A.’s query about Jane 
it, by Shakespeare in the following words: | Barlow: Jane Barlow, daughter of Alex- 
Was it the proud full sail of his great verse, ; ander Barlow, of Barlow Hall, and Eliza- 


Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you, | beth, daughter of E. Legh, a younger brother 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain in- 


Shakespeare masks his obvious distress in the 
opening chorus to ‘ Henry V.,’ Act V., for it 
it is Southampton’s peril which moves him, 
not the success or failure of Essex, whom by 
this time he may have grown to dislike. The 
relief after the 1601 rising is, I think, shown 
in the ‘‘Mortal Moon’”’ sonnet, and if we want 








of Legh of High Legh, Co. Cheshire, was a 
eg : Bridgettine nun of Syon Abbey. Syon does 
ae WEED the cee ones Cy not possess any record of the professions at 


Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write | this period, but Sister Jane at Rouen in 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead? 1587, as one of the community, signed her 
No, neither he, nor his compeers le Faw ht name ‘‘Jane Barloo”’ to the ‘ Supplication 
gp dig dy Ff hy tg , for the poore religiouse of Syon’; and_her 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, | eath is recorded in the obit list of the Syon 
As victors of my silence cannot boast. Martiloge under May 2: Joana Barley 
I was not sick of any fear from thence; __| soror sepulta est Rothmagi in ecclia S. Loy 
But when your countenance fill’d up his! jp medio coram crucifixio 1593.’’ 
Then 1 ack’d T matter; that enfeebled mine. _, The ‘ Supplication,’ a copy of which is in 
: HH Ww Cr , the P.R.O. (Dom. Eliz., vol. exlvi. 146, n. 
: . | 114) is undated, and various editors who 
ICHARD REYNOLDS: LETTER (clxvii. | have printed it have attributed to it various 
277).—I am now able to answer = own | dates, 1580, 1582, 1584. It is possible now 
query, having found the letter, which is in | to fix the date between May, 1587, and the 
the P.R.O. and has been printed in Letters | end of the year. Recent information has 
and Papers For. and Dom. Henry VIII, vol. | come to hand that Sister Elizabeth Sander, 
iy., § 2062. It is from Richard Reynolds to | one of the signatories, returned to her con- 
Henry Gold, of St. John’s College, Cam- | vent at Rouen about the beginning of May, 
bridge, and dated 21 Feb., 1522. John 1587, after an absence of nine years in Eng- 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who as Chan- | land, of which at least six years had been 
eellor had put new life into Cambridge Uni- | spent in prison as a_recusant. This gives 
versity, had done much to encourage the _the earlier date. Fathers John Marsh and 
study of Greek and Hebrew, and Reynolds | John Vivian, two secular priests, exiled from 
was proficient in both these languages. Henry | England and professed as Brothers of Syon 
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in August, 1585, also signed the supplication. | families appear to have used the same arms, 


In the latter part of 1587 they were sent to 
Spain to solicit alms, captured at sea on the 
return journey, carried prisoners to England, 
and did not regain their monastery until 
8 Nov., 1588. The name of Father David | 
Kemp, who returned with them and was | 
professed, is not found on the Supplication. 

Therefore the date of its issue must lie be- 

tween the arrival of Sister Elizabeth Sander 

and the departure of Fathers Marsh and 

Vivian. 


J. R. F. 


E BIRKHEADS OF WIGAN (clxvii. 

225, 262, 302).—I have examined again 
Kuerden’s lists of mayors of Wigan and 
Liverpool and find that the same reference, 
viz., GG 2239, is given as authority for Adam 
de Birkhed’s mayoralty of both towns for the 
year 15 Richard II, i.e., 1391. This refer- 
ence turns out to be to one of the Crosse 
Deeds, part of one section of the Towneley | 
MSS., of which transcripts made for Farrer 
are included in his bequest to the Manchester 
City Library. A selection from these deeds 
has already been printed by the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, but a 
great many more remain. GG 2239 is one of 
the unprinted ones and is concerned with 
Wigan only, ‘‘ Adam de Birkhead then 
mayor’”’ being first in the list of witnesses. | 
Thus it would appear that a slip of the pen | 
was alone responsible for Kuerden’s inclusion 
of Adam de Birkhead among mayors of Liver- | 
pool. 

Leland writes in his ‘Itinerary’: 

There is a place in the Toune of Wigan in | 
Lancastreshire caullid shortely Briket Haule | 
for Birkenhed Haule. The Landes of Briken- | 
heved is cum a late to Tilleslev by mariage of 
an Heir Generale. Sum say that this House yn | 
Wigan was the holdest House of Gentilmen of 
that Name. 

And Leland was almost certainly right, for 
whereas the earliest Birkenhead of Backford 
recorded by Ormerod is a John de Birchened 
of temp. Edward II and Edward III, Birk- 
heads of Wigan are found a century earlier 
when Henry de Ynes granted, circa 1230, to 
Richard de Bercheud and his heirs, one acre 
of waste in the woods of Ines (Anderton 
Deeds,. Wigan Library): this grant is wit- 
nessed by John de Bercheued. The name in 
this instance is clearly taken from ‘ Birch- 
head,”’ the hill of birches, in Ince—pleasing 
vision—for over two centuries the home of the | 
Ines (Ince) family. 

It is curious that all the various Birkhead © 


| possibly 


| ment in Merv thrilled 


| viz., some variation of Sable three garbs or 
| within a bordure; Henry de Birkhead of 


Wigan in 1419 used a seal with one garb 
between the initials H. B ' 
As has been mentioned, the Birkheads of 
Wigan disappear from that neighbourhood 
in the sixteenth century; the senior line 
seems to have ended in Joan, the heiress who 


| married Tyldesley, but a John Birkenhead is 


recorded in the town as late as 1551. 
EB. B. G. 


RCHER, SCOTCH ARTIST (clxvii. 278). 
—It is quite probable that James Archer 

is the painter of the portrait, though it is 
not mentioned in the long list of his works 
in the catalogue of the Royal Scotch Acad- 
emy, which aims at completeness, but does 
not claim to be exhaustive. In the list a por- 
trait of Stephen Williamson is given, and 
that might prove the painter’s 
acquaintance with Lord Ashton’s family. At 
one time Archer had a great vogue as a painter 
of portraits. _O’Donovan, whose imprison- 
all England when 
Mervomania was all the fashion, sat for him 


_in the costume of a chief of Turkestan ; other 
| distinguished sitters 
| Professor Blackie, 


were Lady Dufferin, 
and the violinist, Herr 
Joachim, whose portrait was shown in Berlin. 

James Archer was born in Edinburgh in 
1823. The first ten years of his life as an 
artist he devoted to producing portraits in 


| chalk, for which he found there was a large 


demand; in 1849 a ‘Last Supper’ of his 
pleased the early Victorians. Archer knew 
his clients and catered for them; the clients 
were members of the middle class, which had 
enjoyed unparalleled commercial prosperity 
for a quarter of a century—people who found 


| romance in the days when men toasted the 


King across the water; in the reign of 
Charles, saint and martyr; and, under the 
influence of Scott and the Oxford Movement, 
in the Middle Ages, of which it was almost 
impossible to give them enough. Hence 
‘Henry II and fair Rosamund’ and ‘ Peter 
the Hermit preaching the Crusade.’ As their 
interest went back to the twilight of history 
and early legend, Archer painted a series of 
pictures of King Arthur and hie knights, full 
of charming conceptions and of marked tech- 
nical merit. He had a special liking for 
children in rich or fancy dresses, and a card- 
scene named ‘ Maggie, you’re Cheating ’ made 
a great impression on the British public. 
Archer was a constant exhibitor at the 
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Royal Academy, and in 1862 he left Edin- 
burgh for London, where he resided in Fitz- 
roy Square, in Bayswater, and at several 
addresses in South Kensington. He con- 
tinued to paint after his powers had failed, 
and died at Haslemere in 1904. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


James Archer, the Scottish painter, 
was born in 1822 and died 1904. He studied 
art in Edinburgh, and was a member of the 
Royal Scottish Academy (1858). He went to 
London in 1862. He painted several large 
subject pictures, including ‘The Worship of 
Dionysus,’ ‘ St. Agnes—a Christian Martyr,’ 
‘Music in the Gloamin’,’ but he is known 
chiefly as a portrait-painter, his portraits in- 
cluding those of Sir Charles O. Trevelyan, 


| ten.’’ 


Professor Blackie, Andrew Carnegie and Sir | 


John Leng. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


“PISH ” AS CARD COUNTERS (clxvii. 

279).—Among the mother-of-pearl coun- 
ters we used in my early days for family 
round games of cards, were a few shaped 
like fish, which we made of specially high 
values. We were told they had been for the 
game of Quadrille, which we never played. 
The ‘ N.E.D.’ tells us that they were used for 
Ombre, three players, forty cards, which 
about 1726 gave place to Quadrille, four 
players, forty cards; and derives the name 
from the French “ ficher,’’ to fix. Dr. 
Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ 
says it is a misapprehension of “‘ fiche,’’ a 
five-sou piece. The two points allowed for 
the ‘‘ rub’ being called in French “‘ la fiche 
de consolation.’’ 

ALFRED WELBY. 


| herds Bush, London, W., 
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the party of Li where I play’d there was once 
a thousand fish in the pool; at our play in 
England it would have been five hundred 
pounds but here it was little more |than] 
Again, 19 Dec., 1770: ‘‘ The party at 
Li ended, in which I lost six hundred and 
fifty fish.’”” The “ fish ’’ probably repre- 
sented two groschen, about 3d. 
A. Francis STEvaArt. 


Jane Austen mentions these in ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice,’ which was finished in August, 
1797, though not published before 1815. In 
vol. i. chap. xvi, ‘* Lydia talked incessantly 
of lottery tickets, of the fish she had lost and 
the fish she had won.’’ In chap. xxix, when 
making one at quadrille, Mr. Collins ‘* was 
employed in agreeing to every thing her Lady- 
ship [Lady Catherine De Bourgi] said, 
thanking her for every fish he won, and apolo- 
gising if he thought he won too many.”’ 

Kpwakp BENSLY. 


RAWLINGS OF NORFOLK HALLS AND 
MANOR HOUSES (clxvii. 260, 301).— 

A description of these drawings by. Edward 
Preston Willins, was given by Thomas Gar- 
ratt, architect, of 112, Percy Road, Shep- 
in a work pub- 
lished by subscription by Jarrold and Sons 
in August, 1890. Presumably the actual 


| drawings are in the possession of the late 


In the Leeds Mercur ., 1774, isa | 
ee es ee een ee ee | }[PNRY IV AT BARDNEY, 1406 (clxvii. 


long advertisement of four days’ sale of 
Foreign China, upward of 5 Ton weight, 
including a large quantity of Nankeen China, 
also Mother of Pearl Beads, Fish, and Coun- 
ters. Apparently they were imported at the 
same time. A few years ago I collected a 
large quantity and a handsome box contain- 
ing five smaller boxes in which fish, counters 
and cards could be inserted. 
G. D. Lums. 


Lady Mary Coke remarks in her Journal, 
3 Sept., 1766: ‘‘ We set down to Quadrille, 
and at eighteen pence the fish I lost near 
three guineas.’’ Next evening she lost ‘‘ one 
fish.’’ Later at Vienna in October, 1770, she 
enters: ‘‘ This evening at Prince Kainitz, ut 


K. P. Willins’s representatives. Mr. Gar- 
ratt, in the Preface, says that he learned 
that his friend EK. P. Willins had expressed 
a wish that he should be asked to complete 
his work, and that he felt it his duty to 
carry out his desire. The list of the fifty 
plates follows the list of subscribers. 
Krnest A. KENT, F.S.A. 


191, 228, 243, 283).—A. E. S., in saying 


| that ‘‘ Browne Willis had XII Cal. Oct.” 








| of Letters Patent as possible guides. 


must be quoting from an edition of ‘ Mitred 
Abbies’ different from mine of 1718, which 
has ‘‘ September ’’ as mentioned; or from 
some other work. Not being able to find any 
confirmation of King Henry’s being in those 
parts at that time, I gathered the signings 
The 
King having been born in Bolingbroke Castle, 
some 7 miles EK. of Horncastle, it seemed 
likely he might have been coming from there, 
for his best way to London would be by Horn- 
castle, past Bardney to Lincoln, and so back ; 
but I have not been able to find in the 
Memoirs of the King, nor in Patent Rolls. 
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the slightest indication of his visiting his 
birth-place during his reign. No verification 


of the story seems discoverable, but it may | 


be a correct picture of the manner in which 
our Kings visited, and were received at 
great Abbeys, and how they spent the time 
there. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


PICTIONARY OF EDITORS AND JOUR- 

NALISTS (clxvii. 279). — Biographical 
particulars of many of these may be found 
im ‘Modern English Biography, containing 
many thousand concise memoirs of persons 
who have died since the year 1850, with an 


index of the most interesting matter.’ By | 


Frederick Boase. 
1921. 


Vols. i.-vi., 


Truro, 1892- 


W. J. Carron. 
OPPUS SURNAME (elxvii. 119, 178, 
213, 247, 285).—In the summer of 1889 I 
was spending my holiday at Hythe (Kent), 
and in strolling through the churchyard one 
beautiful morning in July, my attention was 
attracted by a gravestone in the north-east 
part of the churchyard, bearing the following 
lines :— 
Rise, soul, the morning breaks! 
We dream to awaken at earliest light 
And the hand that was taken in parting last 
night 
Will clasp me to-morrow as close as of old 
Kyes folded in sorrow, in joy will unfold. 


Though a night full of yearning long parts | 


us in pain 

There’s a dayspring returning to join us 
again 

i wait for a morrow—for a dawn to lift 
‘sorrow 


Till then—fare you well. 


In most blessed memory of JoHn DevENISH 
Hoppus, only son of the late Revd Professor 


Hoppus, LL.D., F.R.S. Lond: Univ: Born 
1850. Died 1879. 

A. Hi. T. 
SPELLING REFORM IN AMERICA 


(elxvii, 242). — ‘‘ Fonetic speling haz 
never cawt on in Amerika,’’ and the Modern 
Language Association no longer prints any of 
its proceedings in it. 
(because the alphabet is not rich enough 2), 
there is a elight tendency to simplify a few 
words by the omission of a silent letter or 
so. The Chicago Tribune was _ printing 
“iland’’ at a recent date. ‘‘ Brot’’ is no 
more phonetic than “ thro’ ’’ (which, I think, 
Tennyson favoured). American omission of 
u in such words as ‘‘ favor” is, of course, 
following early nineteenth-century English 
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| tendencies, unhappily given up (to my ming) 
| in the mother country. 
OLysrivs. 


| POXBURGHE CLUB (clxvii. 242, 282).— 
In addition to the works named at the 
| latter reference, Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS 
' will find information relative to the Rox- 
burghe Club in James Maidment’s ‘ Rox. 
_burghe Revels and other Relative Papers,’ 
| 1837, in Steeves’s ‘ Learned Societies and 
English Literary Scholarship,’ 1913, and in 
my ‘ Book Clubs and Printing Societies of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ 1929. 


HaRotp WILLIAMS. 


| TENNYSON AND DANTE (elxvii. 242. 

303).—Perhaps mystics would agree with 
| Sir Norman Lockyer’s view that Tennyson 
| and Dante were supreme for expressing and 
understanding causes. For Wordsworth and 
Whitman are not so clear, nor Virgil so sys- 
| tematic. But I cannot see how an impartial 
judge can deny the supremacy of Lucretius 
in his way; nor the high rank of Pope in 
his. Any system expressed in poetry wins 
the followers of that system and repels its 
opponents ; perhaps Plato wisely kept his epi- 
grams for pity and love. 


T. O. M. 


IRMINGHAM TOWN HALL: THE 

ARCHITECT (clxvii. 218, 257).—Before 
| deciding the respective merit of the archi- 
tects Welch or Hansom, would it not be well 
to enquire if there is any originality at all 
in the design? Birmingham Town Hall, 
Liverpool’s Saint George’s Hall, the Bourse 
de Commerce, Paris, and the Eglise de la 
Madeleine at Paris, all have much in com- 
mon, bearing a striking resemblance. They 
| appear to be obvious copies of certain famous 
ancient buildings in Greece and Italy. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


In Samuel Lewis’s ‘ Topographical Diction- 
ary of England,’ 5th edition, i. (1844), 248, 


we read: 


The Town-hall, intended for the transaction 
of public business, and the holding of large 
meetings, and more especially with a view to 
the efficient performance of the music, at the 
triennial festivals, was erected under the pro- 
visions of the Street Commissioner’s Act, 
obtained in 1828, and was opened in 1834, at 
an expense of £18,000, defrayed by a rate on 
| the inhabitants. It is a stately and magnificent 
| structure of colossal dimensions, substantially 
built of brick, and cased with Anglesey marble, 
presented to the town by Sir R. Bulkeley, 
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design was modelled by Mr. Harris from the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome, and the 
edifice was built by Messrs. Hanson and Welsh, 
architects of Liverpool. 

J. W. Fawcett. 


TELLA : 

BOOKS (clxvii. 193).—The naming of 
childven after characters in books goes back 
a long way. Arthur, son of Geoffrey of 


Anjou and grandson of Henry II, was called | 
after the legendary Arthur of Britain, whose | 
story was first written down in Henry II’s | 


| NEGUNDO (celxvii. 277). —This old name 
Edward III, was christened when the father | 


reign. Lionel, Duke of Clarence, son of 
was trying to establish an order of knight- 
hood like those of the romance writers of the 
period. Antigone, illegitimate daughter cf 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the son of 
Henry IV, indicates that the revival of learn- 
ing had reached England. In Elizabeth’s 
reign such names were frequent. 
Caesar, Hercules, Callisthenes, Aurelia, Cas- 
sandra are examples. 


M. H. Dopps. 


EK BOULTER, OF STILTON, HUNTS, 

1708 (clxvii. 278).—‘ The Great North 
Road,’ by C. G. Harper (Palmer, 1922) says 
on p. 1355: 


Water Newton church is sadly bare. By 
the wayside, on ‘the left, against the wall of a 
farm-house residence, will be noticed an old 
milestone and horseman’s upping-block com- 
bined. It marks the eighty-tirst mile from 
London, and bears the initials “ E.B.,” to- 
gether with the date, 1708. ‘This is perhaps 
the only survivor of a series which, according 
to De Foe in his ‘ Tour through the Whole 
Island of Great Britain,’ a Mr. Boulter was 
projecting ‘to London, for the general bene- 


Edmund Boulter was one of the family who 


were then seated at Gawthorp Hall, near | 


Leeds, and who, not much later, sold that 
property to Henry Lascelles, father of the 
first Lord Harewood. 


‘The Highways and Byways of England,’ | 
by T. W. Wilkinson (London: Iliffe and | 
Sons) says on p. 242: 


In the first decade of the seventeenth cen- | 
tury ... there was certainly set up on the | 
Great North Road a series of stones which, 
though not primarily mile-marks, yet served 
as such. Thoresby, the historian of Leeds, 
mentions these wayside objects. ‘“ This day,” 
he says, “ We met with a great number of | 
horsing stones, each of three steps, but cut out | 
of one entire stone, inscribed ‘G.B., 1708,’ | 
being erected by Edmund Boulter, uncle to my | 
kind friend, the present Earl of Harewood. | 


(The reference to Thoresby is ‘‘ Diary, ii |! 
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| della historia, natura . . 


Julius | 
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Bart., Proprietor of the Penmon quarries. The | 36”’). The author continues: 


The stones, one of which has escaped des- 
truction, extended from Stilton to Grantham, 


/ and were provided by Boulter, himself a cor- 


pulent man and « regular traveller between 
the two places, mainly for the convenience of 
horse riders. He “ designed,” Defoe states, 
to carry them on to London “ for the public 
benefit.” Since, however, they were a mile 
apart, they served a double purpose, and were 
distance indicators as well as mounting 
blocks. 

A. L. Cox. 
Church Street, Burgh. 


has been a puzzle for a long time. It is 
used by ChristObal Acosta in ‘Trattato.. . 
. ’ (Venice, 1585, 
210-213) and by Johann Bauhin and Johann 
Heinrich Cherler in ‘ Historia Plantarum 
Universalis’ (vol. ii., Ebroduni, 1651, lib. 
xv., 189). 


Acer Negundo, from Virginia, was named 


| by Linneus (‘ Species Plantarum,’ vol. ii., 


| Holmize, 1753, 1056); it was cultivated at 
| Fulham Palace in 1688 by Bishop Compton. 
| John Claudius Loudon suggests that the 
| specific name may be the Illinois one of 
| Gigueres (from giguer, to romp, alluding to 
| the tremulous and playful motion of the long 
| pinnated leaves), Latinised (Loudon’s ‘ Ar- 
| boretum,’ vol. i. (1838) 460). 
There is also Viter Negundo L. (‘ Species 
| Plantarum,’ vol. ii., 638), found in India 
and Ceylon, and first cultivated in this coun- 
try by the Duchess of Beaufort in 1697. 
Rheede tot Draakestein (‘ Hortus Malabari- 
| cus,’ vol. ii., Amsterdam, 1678, 14) considers 
| Negundo to be the native name of this species 
and V. trifolia. Negombo, Nigombo, or 
| Nigumbo is the name of a large place in 
| Ceylon, 24 miles N. of Colombo. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Sr. PETER AD VINCULA: RECORDS 
(clxvii. 209).—Bell’s ‘ St. Peter’s Chapel 
in the Tower of London,’ published 1877, 
gives an account of the history of the chapel. 
He states: ‘‘ A fire took place in 1512; in 
1552 Henry VIII ordered a general survey to 
be made and the repairs and restorations 
which were carried out by the King’s order 
brought the Church into the architectural 
condition in which we now see it. In 1862 


| and 1876 reparations were carried out.” 


Bell gives illustrations of the interior in 
1820, 1876, 1877. The greater part of his 
book relates to ‘‘ the Historic Persons buried 
in the Chapel.’’ 
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Some slight remains of the earlier build- 
ing may be detected in the crypt. In Henry 
IIl’s reign the King issued a warrant dated 
Windsor, 10 Dec., 1241, for the repair and 
decoration of the church. The grants of 
Henry III and Edward I are referred to in 
footnotes. 

W. Hh. 


Sevenoaks. 


EYMOUTH : 
NEW TESTAMENT (clxvii. 193, 229, 
268).—Besides the translations mentioned in 
the issue for Sept. 29, there is Good- 
speed’s of Chicago. This edition is the only 
one that gives the two Mark Appendices in 
the order of all manuscripts which contain 
both, viz., the Shorter Appendix first. The 
tentative edition (1898) of the Twentieth 
Century New Testament observed this order, 
but the final edition returned to the conven- 

tional one. 

A. J. Epmunps. 


NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxiii. ; 
elxv. ; clxvi. ; clxvii. 177, 213, 230, 244). 

-Buckinghamshire Parish Registers furnish 
many odd and amusing names, both surname 
and baptismal. In Ellesborough Marriage 
Register is recorded : 

1636. 27th Nov., Philanthropos Martin and 
Eve Funtume. 

In Soulbury Marriage Register occur : 

1637. 13th July, Armigill Meridale and Eliza. 
beth Tongue. 


1671. 14th 
Gravestock. 


June, John Curtis and Love 
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The Library. 

The Concise Oxford French Dictionary, 
Compiled by Abel Chevalley and Mar. 
guerite Chevalley. (Oxford, at the Claren- 
don Press. 7s, 6d. net). 

‘HIS new Oxford Dictionary will probably 

take its place beside the ‘CU. O. D.’ as 


| an authoritative guide for all ordinary uses, 


The compilers in the Introduction set forth 
their conception of a good bilingual diction- 
ary, and it is one that no reader could quar- 
rel with. The conditions to be met in order 
to ensure success are fairly intricate; and 
withal languages undergo, in no long time, 
so many subtle changes that what may have 
been a successful rendering at one period 
turns presently unsatisfactory. The com- 
moner the word, the commoner the phrase, 
the more notable are these partings or over- 
lappings, and here we come at once on an 
excellent feature of the work, the space bes- 
towed upon the very ordinary words. While 
archaisms have been omitted, old words or ex- 
pressions which occur, as the writers phrase 
it, ‘“‘ with their original freshness in the clas- 
sic literature of the last three centuries,’’ are 
included. A particularly good feature is the 
number of technical words — particularly 


garage words—included, and this seems the 


1701. 8th Oct., Hugh Willis of Stewkley, | 


faber ferrar and Lucy Billy of Burcott. 

1746. 23rd Nov., Bennett Puddephatt and 
Susanna Bedford. , 

1783. 7th Jan., John Sinfil and Ruth Major. 

1783. ist Sept., John Ofcrafe and Hannah 
Howes. 

In Hawridge Marriage Register we have: 

1612. 4th Feb., Richard Hues and Fredisuid 
Sargoode. 

In Pitstone Marriage Register one finds: 

1601. 4th Dec., Humphry Nichols and Thoim- 
othire Phipps of Weedon. 

Warwickshire, too, had its bright phonetic 
flashes, as witness Sutton Coldfield Marriage 
Register shows: 

1678. Married John Norris unto __ ffelis 
Dibble, she being the seventh wife which he 
hath had. 


Obviously a new way of spelling ‘‘Phyllis” 
on the part of this imitator of Henry VIII. 
Wo. 


JAGGARD. 








place to mention the half-dozen full-page 
illustrations with French and English names, 
showing the parts of an aeroplane; a motor- 
car; an engine; a steam-ship; a sailing ves- 
sel; lenses and cameras; and features in 
architecture. The cookery and other domes- 
tic words and phrases should also be men- 
tioned. Some of them are almost beyond 
guessing at. Who, uninstructed, would sup- 
pose that faire revenir de la viande meant 
to brown meat in butter in preparation for 
making a stew? 

It is clear that immense care has been 
taken in the rendering of phrases, of idioms 
in our sense of the word, the aim being to 
get an English phrase which should strike 
the mind with impact similar to that of the 
French phrase, this being a somewhat differ- 
ent business from finding verbal or intellec- 
tual equivalent. An example chosen to illus- 
trate this in the Introduction, is the use of 
‘‘everyone according to his lights’’ for 
chacun fait comme il Ventend. Certainly, 
‘lights’? conveys Uentend better than 
‘thinks proper”? would; but the whole 


' phrase is not true idiomatic English in the 
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French, and we noted some few other cases 
where the mark was not hit absolutely in the 
centre. We should a little demur, on the 
ground of its being too sanguine, to the 
statement that a dictionary ‘‘ can always 
translate an idiom by an idiom, a gallicism 
by the corresponding anglicism.” — ; 

An outstandingly good feature is the in- 
sertion of a little mark, followed by warn- 
ing and explanation under certain words 
which have much the same form and origin 
in the two languages, but in use have parted 
company. More than six hundred of these 
‘danger signals ’’ will be found here; as far 
as our examination of the dictionary has gone, 
they cover all that the ordinary reader and 
ordinary letter-writer in French can require. 
Examples are évincer, bail, instance, hardi, 
déférer, manege. 

We remember that somewhere in Charlotte 
Bronté there is a remark or two on the diffi- 
culty of finding equivalents for the more de- 
lightful French words: efflewrer was the one 
she admired and could not translate. This 
kind of dissatisfaction inevitably occurs here 
(for the best of English does not lie parallel 
with the best of French) but it is minimised. 
We remember, though, noticing the omission 
of one pretty old French use, embaumer in 
the sense of ‘‘ smell sweet’’ or ‘‘ make the 
air sweet’ (les fleurs embaument) which 
actually occurs more often in one’s reading 
than the other sense, ‘‘ to embalm ”’ which is 
given. Another small point which might be 
rectified occurs under abbé, ‘‘ the Rev. Mr.,”’ 
which is no longer used. But the dictionary 
is sure to go into several editions, after the 
careful revising usual with the Oxford Press, 
and note of one or two more little matters 
that might be improved is superfluous, where 
our intention is general approval. 

A list of French initials as abbreviations ; 
the cross-references to names of trees and 
plants; and the abundance of phrases, as 
seen in such articles as ¢tre and faire for 
example, were among the other points we 
noticed as deserving praise. 


We have found the October number of the 
Quarterly Review more than usually inter- 
esting. A little ahead of the centenary to 
which we look forward in December, it has 
a pleasant essay on Charles Lamb by Mr. 
C. E. Lawrence. Lamb’s style seems to be 


highly infectious; we have again and again 


observed that people who write about him 
catch his quality, and get something of his 
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same sense as the French phrase is idiomatic | turn of mind and phrase. , This is conspicu- 
| ously so in Mr. Lawrence’s eulogy, which goes 
| over old matters of delight (for nothing new 


remains to be said about Elia, though there 
is always something that seems new to be 


| enjoyed in him) acceptably and with luck and 


skill in selection. A topic on which there is 
a great deal of obscurity is that of the re- 
admission of the Jews into England. Kven- 
tually they seem to have, so to speak, filtered 
back, and being there, were in time dealt 
with by Acts of Parliament. But in Crom- 
well’s day attempts at an organized and 
overtly peenitted, not to say privileged, re- 
turn, were made, especially by the sanguine 
Rabbi Manasseh ben Israel of Amsterdam. 
There was an idea in distant Jewries that pos- 
sibly Cromwell was the expected Liberator, 
and whatever his private thoughts about this 
may have been, Cromwell was ready to be- 
friend the Jews, and, though defeated on the 
point, pensioned Manasseh. The Jews’ 
hopes rose at one time 6o high that they 
offered to buy St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. 
William Harbutt Dawson’s paper, ‘ Crom- 
well and the Jews,’ has abundance of inter- 
esting matter to deal with. Well worth at- 
tention from several points of view is Mr. 
Claude Mullins’s ‘ The Shackles of Evidence,’ 
which is principally a protest, in the name 
of justice, against using for civil cases the 
laws of evidence which are strictly suitable 
Mr. H. Stein- 
hauer’s ‘ Literary Survey of Republican Ger- 
many’ should prove definitely useful to the 
student of German affairs.. In ‘ Dictator- 
ship and Democracy’ Sir J. A. R. Marriott 


| surveys rapidly the rise and fall of these two 


principles of government from the Greek 
states to our own day. Mr. Maurice Down- 
ing’s essay, ‘ Life and the Professor’ offers 
some shrewd criticism of the counsels con- 
tained in Professor McDougall’s recent book, 
‘ Religion and the Sciences of Life.’ Then, 
for subjects of a more reposeful kind, we are 
given ‘ Nuptial Display in Birds’ by Mr. 
B. R. Perry, and Mr. Whitwell M. Dodd’s 
‘ Behind the Ranges,’ a review of travel 
books. Directly dealing with political or 
economic problems are Colonel Headlam’s 
‘Problem of the House of Lords’; Mr. 
Cohen’s ‘ The Jewish Tragedy’ and Mr. S. 


L. Bensusan’s ‘ Renaissance in Farmland.’ 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE 
Any collector of out-of-the-way novels, 
especially of the ‘‘ horrid’’ variety, and, 
again, especially in the way of Penny Dread- 
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fuls—and also anyone who has bethought him 
to collect books not in the British Museum— 
will get considerable satisfaction and subject 
himself to a good deal of pleasant temptation 
by a perusal of Mr. C. A. STONEHILL Jn1’s. 
Catalogue No. 128, which describes tales and 
prose romances of dates between 1686 and 
1850 illustrating one side of the history of 
the English novel. A useful feature of the 
Foreword is the mention of the late Godfrey 
Singer’s ‘The Epistolary Novel,’ and the 
references to this book in the catalogue are 


worth noting. The first section of the cata- | 


logue, books of dates 1686-1825, numbers 386 
items, of which 160 and over are not in the 
British Museum; the second section is com- 
posed of Penny Dreadfuls, and of these sixty 
are to seek there. We are given several horri- 
fying specimens of penny dreadful illustra- 
tion, and with these we have been led to 
admire the straightforward frightfulness of 
several of the titles. What could be better 
than ‘The Maniac Father; or, The Victim 
of Seduction. A Romance of Deep Interest ’ 
in the way of lurid simpleness? (This ‘s 
Prest: to be had for £2 10s.). Or than ‘ The 
Black Monk ; or, The Secret of the Grey Tur- 
ret’ (£3 3s.); or again than ‘The Black 
Vulture; or, The Rival Brothers. A Rom- 
ance of Passion.’’ Surely Jane Austen effec- 
ted more than she can have hoped for, for 
we seem to be reading all these titles in 
Catherine Morland’s room at Northanger 
Abbey ; and would be surprised if there are 
any readers who do not feel the same. 
‘Mysteries of Old Saint Paul’s,’ bound up 
with ‘The Monument ’—one a tale of the 
Great Plague and the other of the Great Fire 
—looks attractive—possibly the work of the 


antiquary Richard Thomson (1841: £2 2s.). | 
About 1840 came out a penny dreadful called | 
the Secret 


‘The Unknown Warrior; or, 
Band’ (£1 5s.). This section closes with a 
history of ‘ Will Watch’ (c. 1840: £2 10s.). 

A few of the rare and curious things in 
Part I are ‘ Alexis; or, The Young Adven- 
turer,’ published in 1746 and in folio—a first 
edition (£8 8s.); a first edition of Bage’s 
‘Man as He Is’ in four volumes (1792: £2 


2s.) with which should be mentioned ‘ The | 


Benevolent Man; or, The History of Mr. Bel- 
ville,’ which may possibly be Bage’s and is 
of a rather unusual type for the period, being 
concerned with middle-class people (1775: 
£3 10s.) ; Boswell’s novel, ‘ Dorando’ in the 
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third edition (1767: £7 10s.); and a fe 
some book by the author of ‘The Monk 
Udolpho,’ T. J. Horsley Curties, enti 
‘ Ancient Records; or, The Abbey of Sai 
' Oswythe’ (1801: £6 6s.). Among the epig” 
| tolary novels a good one would seem to 
‘Geraldina. A Novel. Founded on a 
| cent Event’ (1798: £2 15s.); another 
|‘ Elizabeth Percy. A Novel, founded 
| Facts’ (1792: £3 5s.). A translation of 
| Furetidre’s ‘Roman Bourgeois’ (the title is | 
| rendered ‘ Scarron’s City Romance’) may bg | 
noted (1671: £6 6s.); and also John Kirkby’s 
|‘ The Capacity and Extent of the Human 
Understanding; Exemplified in the Extra 
| ordinary Case of Automathes’ (1745: 
10s.). Of Eliza Haywood there are 
|} examples, the most important a first editi 
| of ‘ The British Recluse; or, The Secret His 
tory of Cleomira, Suppos’d Dead’ (1722 
£12 12s.); and there are four of France 
| Lathom’s tales: first editions of ‘ Londo 
| ‘The Fatal Vow’ (each £4 4s.), and ‘ The” 
| Mysterious Freebooter ’ (£3 3s.) and one pub» 
lished in 1821 entitled ‘ Very Strange, but” 
very true! or, The History of an Old Man’ | 
Young Wife’ (1821: £3 3s.). Under 
| ‘‘ Monk ” Lewis, the most interesting entry 
| a first edition of ‘ Koenigsmark the Robber’ | 
| (£4 4s.), and under ‘ Mackenzie’ there is a 
first edition of the famous ‘ Man of Feeling’ | 
| (1771: £5 5s.). Other good first editions am 
| Mrs. Radcliffe’s ‘ The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunbayne’ (1789: £12); Maturin’s ‘Wild @ 
| Irish Boy ’ (1808: £8 8s.), and Thomas Love 
| Peacock’s ‘Melincourt’ (1817: £6 68). 
Another notable translation from the French 
| is a first edition of de Tenneliére’s ‘ Zulima’ | 
(1719: £15 15s.). a 
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